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damaging enough before the public came to know Pitt as
the statesman who had rescued a popular and respected
King, and Fox as the bosom friend of a Prince who was
known to be a gambler, a drunkard, and a rebel against the
King's will, and of whom it was generally believed that he
parodied, before an audience of his boon companions, the
dreadful ravings of his father's delirium.
Another serious infirmity was Fox's recklessness in
debate. If he had been gifted with Pitt's sangfroid, his
elaborate caution, his habit of feeling his way to the mind
of the House of Commons, he would have avoided some of
his chief embarrassments. He carried his heart on his
sleeve, whilst Pitt left it doubtful whether he had a heart
at all. No one who has read the debates of the critical
days of the winter of 1783-84, or those of the great emer-
gency of 1788, can doubt that if the art of managing the
House of Commons were the sole art of politics, Pitt would
have deserved all his successes, and Fox would have de-
served all his failures. Pitt never lost his composure, and his
skill and patient tact carried him through the most formid-
able difficulties, whereas Fox, a great debater but not a
great Parliamentary leader, threw away all his tactical
advantages by his impetuous blunders. In this respect,
it is true, Fox himself was not as great an offender as
Burke, whose intemperate outbursts cost his party clear.
In that pandemonium of folly and unworthy plausibilities,
the Whigs' championship of the Prince of Wales on the
Regency Bill, Burke was more reckless than anyone else,
and everyone knows how on another occasion, Fox and
Sheridan had to pull him down by his coat-tails when his
fury was making a bad cause worse. It is important to
remember Burke's character for ungovernable passion in
debate, because the Whig leaders' neglect of him in all the
Cabinets they formed, and the more numerous Cabinets they
meditated forming, is one of the standing mysteries of the
age. Is it to be attributed to that aristocratic exclusiveness
which always hung about the Rockinghams as a party, and